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gious tenacity and tribal obstinacy ; and they trans-
ported whole populations in order that these might be
destroyed. What a modern Democracy fights with is
privilege ; and it knows no rest till this is trampled
out. But the legislation of absolutism, democratic
or otherwise, is transitory. Before the Jews had
taken home their harps from Babylon, they found
themselves the subjects of another mighty conquering
Monarchy, of which they observed with wonder that
the law of the Medes and Persians altereth not.
There is no belief less warranted by actual experience,
than that a democratic republic is, after the first and
in the long-run, given to reforming legislation. As
is well known to scholars, the ancient republics
hardly legislated at all ; their democratic energy was
expended upon war, diplomacy, and justice; but they
put nearly insuperable obstacles in the way of a
change of law. The Americans of the United States
have hedged themselves round in exactly the same
way. They only make laws within the limits of their
Constitutions, and especially of the Federal Constitu-
tion ; and, judged by what has become the English
standard, their legislation within these limits is
almost trivial. As I attempted to show in my first
essay, the legislative infertility of democracies springs
from permanent causes. The prejudices of the people
are far stronger than those of the privileged classes ;